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THE BASIS OF SOCIAL CONFLICT 



PROFESSOR T. N. CARVER 
Harvard University 



Inasmuch as economics is commonly defined as the science of 
wealth, and wealth as the sum of things which have value, it 
would seem that value is the central concept of the science. But 
value, as the economist uses the term, depends upon scarcity and 
never exists without it. Moreover, assuming only that it is 
appropriable, everything which is scarce has value. That is, with 
the qualification already named, value and scarcity are always 
found together and never separated. Therefore, one might define 
wealth as the sum of appropriable things which are scarce. 
Scarcity means insufficiency to satisfy wants. However abundant 
a thing may be, speaking absolutely, if there is not as much as is 
wanted, it is scarce ; and however rare it may be, speaking abso- 
lutely, if there is as much as, or more than, is wanted, it is not 
scarce. So much by way of definition. 

The fact of scarcity implies a lack of harmony, or a conflict, 
between man and nature. The fact that man has wants which 
nature does not completely satisfy means nothing if not that man 
is out of harmony, to that extent at least, with his material en- 
vironment. Productive labor is merely man's way of trying to 
improve these imperfect relations. But he not only labors to in- 
crease the supply of things which are scarce, he must also econo- 
mize in their use, that is, he must try to make them go as far as 
possible. That is what it means to economize. Things which are 
scarce, therefore, make up the category of economic goods, or 
wealth — to return to the point from which we started. These 
are the only things toward which our habitual attitude is an 
economic one. 

That there is a deeper harmony lying hidden somewhere be- 
neath this glaring disharmony between man and nature is quite 
possible. At least no one can positively assert that it is not so. 

628 
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It may be true, as some profoundly believe, that these natural 
discomforts, with the necessity for work which accompanies them, 
furnish a discipline which is necessary for our own highest good. 
Being thus driven by a vis a tergo toward our own highest good, 
we may be in harmony with our surroundings in ways which do 
not appear to our immediate sense of self-interest. But this 
whole question lies within the field of philosophical conjecture, 
and nothing positive can be affirmed on either side. Meanwhile, 
there is no doubt whatever that men are sometimes cold and 
hungry and tired and sick, and we might as well accept these facts 
as meaning what they seem to mean, viz., that we are not in com- 
plete harmony with our natural surroundings. 

That phase of the disharmony between man and nature which 
takes the form of scarcity gives rise also to a disharmony between 
man and man. Where there is scarcity there will be two men 
wanting the same thing; where two men want the same thing 
there will be an antagonism of interests ; where there is an antago- 
nism of interests between man and man there will be questions 
to be settled — questions of right and wrong, of justice and 
injustice — and these questions could not arise under any other 
circumstances. The antagonism of interests is, in other words, 
what gives rise to a moral problem, and is, therefore, about the 
most fundamental fact in sociology or moral philosophy. 1 

This argument does not overlook the fact that on many points 
there is harmony between man and man, as there is between man 
and nature. There may be many cases where there is a complete 
harmony of interests, but these give rise to no problem and there- 
fore we do not need to concern ourselves about them. On those 
points where man and nature are in complete harmony, in those 
cases, for example, where nature furnishes, unaided, all that we 
need, there is no problem for us to concern ourselves with. 
Toward all non-economic goods, for example, that is, toward all 
goods which exist in sufficient abundance for all our wants, our 
habitual attitude is one of indifference or unconcern. We do not 
give more than a mere passing thought to those relations between 

1 Cf. the author's article on "The Economic Basis of the Problem of Evil," 
in Harvard Theological Review, Vol. I, No. 1. 
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man and nature which are already perfect ; but the whole indus- 
trial world is bent on improving those relations where they are 
imperfect. Similarly with the relations between man and man; 
where they are perfect, that is, where interests are harmonious, 
why should we concern ourselves about them? As a matter of 
fact we do not. But where they are imperfect, that is, where 
interests are antagonistic and trouble is constantly arising, we are 
compelled to concern ourselves, whether we want to or not. We 
do this in various ways : we work out systems of moral philosophy 
and theories of justice, after much disputation; we establish tri- 
bunals where, in the midst of interminable wrangling, some of 
these theories are applied to the settlement of actual disputes; 
we talk and argue perpetually about the proper adjustment of 
antagonistic interests of various kinds; in fact, that is about all 
we do outside of our strictly private affairs. 

That underneath all these disharmonies there is a deep under- 
lying harmony of human interests is the profound belief of some. 
But this belief, like that of a harmony between man and nature, 
is not susceptible of positive proof. It rests upon philosophical 
conjecture — and faith. To be sure, it is probably true that most 
men, even the strongest, are better off in the long run, under a 
just government where all their conflicts can be wisely and accu- 
rately adjudicated than they would be in a state of anarchy. This 
is sometimes construed into an argument in favor of the harmony 
of human interests, because all alike, the strong as well as the 
weak, are interested in maintaining a just government. But the 
argument is too violently paradoxical to be taken very seriously. 
It literally means that interests are so very antagonistic that, in 
the absence of a government to hold them in check, there would 
be such a multiplicity of conflicts wasting the energies of society, 
that in the end everybody, even the strongest, would suffer. While 
it is an excellent argument in favor of government, it is the poor- 
est kind of an argument in favor of a general harmony of human 
interests. 

Returning to this twofold conflict, we find that, fundamen- 
tally, there are only two practical problems forced upon us. The 
one is industrial and the other moral ; the one has to do with the 
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improvement of the relations between man and nature and the 
other with the improvement of the relations between man and 
man. But these two primary problems are so inextricably inter- 
mingled, and they deal with such infinitely varying factors, that 
the secondary and tertiary problems are more than we can count. 

Is the conflict between man and nature the fault of man or 
of nature? The question would have more point if we merely 
inquire as to the conditions which give rise to the conflict, with- 
out trying to locate the blame anywhere. The bounty of nature 
varies, of course, in different environments ; but in any environ- 
ment, however bounteous, there are two factors of human nature 
which will inevitably result in economic scarcity. One is the 
indefinite expansibility of human wants, and the other is the 
illimitable power of multiplication. 

The well-known expansive power of human wants, continu- 
ally running beyond any means provided for their satisfaction, 
has always attracted the attention of moralists. "When goods 
increase, they are increased that eat them : and what good is there 
to the owners thereof, saving the beholding of them with their 
eyes ?" is the point of view of the Preacher. The same aspect of 
life, obviously throwing man out of harmony with nature, was 
what gave point to the Stoic's principle of "living according to 
nature." To live according to nature would necessarily mean, 
among other things, to keep one's desires within such limits as 
nature could supply without too much coercion. Out of the view 
that the conflict of man with nature is a source of evil grow two 
widely different practical conclusions as to conduct. If it is 
assumed that nature is beneficent and man at fault, it follows as 
a matter of course that desires must be curbed and brought into 
harmony with nature, which is closely akin to stoicism, if it be 
not its very essence. But if it is assumed that human nature is 
sound, the only practical conclusion is that external nature must 
be subjugated and made to yield more abundantly the means of 
satisfaction. Needless to say, this is the theory of the modern 
industrial spirit. 

Even if the wants of the individual never expanded at all, 
it is quite obvious that an indefinite increase in the number of 
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individuals in any locality would, sooner or later, result in 
scarcity and bring them into conflict with nature and therefore 
into conflict with one another. That human populations are 
physiologically capable of indefinite increase, if time be allowed, 
is admitted, and must be admitted by anyone who has given 
the slightest attention to the subject. If populations do not 
increase indefinitely it is not for lack of procreative power; it is 
rather for lack of the means of subsistence according to the 
standards which they have set for themselves. 

This consideration reveals a third form of conflict — perhaps 
it ought to have been called the second — the conflict of interests 
within the individual himself. If the procreative and domestic 
instincts are fully gratified there will inevitably result a scarcity 
of the means of satisfying other desires, however modest those 
desires may be. If an abundance of goods is to be assured, those 
instincts must be held in check. Either horn of the dilemma 
leaves us with unsatisfied desires of one kind or another. This is 
a form of conflict, like that between man and man, from which 
there is no possible escape. The cause lies deeper than forms of 
social organization; it grows out of the relation of man to nature. 
But this is only one illustration of the internal strife which tears 
the individual. The mere fact of scarcity means that if one 
desire is satisfied it is at the expense of some other. The money 
or time which is spent in getting one thing cannot be spent for 
something else which is also wanted. This is the situation which 
calls for economy, since to economize means merely to choose to 
gratify the more important desire and leave the less important 
unsatisfied. Economy, therefore, always implies a threefold con- 
flict, a conflict between man and nature, between man and man, 
and between the rival and conflicting interests of the same man. 

This suggests the twofold nature of the problem of evil. Evil, 
in the broadest sense, merely means disharmony, since any kind 
of disharmony is a source of pain to somebody. But that form 
of disharmony which arises between man and nature has, in itself, 
no moral qualities. It is an evil to be cold and hungry, to be struck 
by lightning, or consumed by microbes. But to evils of this kind, 
unless they are in some way the fault of other men, we never 
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ascribe moral significance. It is also an evil to be robbed, cheated, 
or otherwise injured, by another man, and we do ascribe moral 
significance to evils of this kind, to any evil, in fact, which grows 
out of the relations of man with man. But, as already pointed 
out, this latter form of evil — in other words moral evil — grows 
out of the former, which may be called non-moral evil. Any true 
account of moral evil must therefore begin with the disharmony 
between man and nature. 

Let us imagine a limited number of individuals living in a very 
favorable environment where all their wants could be freely and 
fully gratified, where there was no scarcity nor any need for 
economy. Under a harmony with nature so nearly complete as 
this, there could arise none of those conflicts of interests, either 
within the individual or among individuals, since the gratifica- 
tion of one desire would never be at the expense of another. 
There being no conflict of interests, there could never arise a 
moral problem, and that would be paradise. But suppose that 
wants should expand, or new wants develop, or that, through the 
gratification of an elemental impulse, numbers should increase 
beyond any provision which nature had made. Paradise would be 
lost. Not only would labor and fatigue be necessary, but an 
antagonism of interests and a moral problem would arise. Human 
ingenuity would have to be directed, not only toward the problem 
of increasing the productivity of the earth, but toward that of 
adjusting conflicting interests. The problem of justice is yoked 
together with the problem of production; both arise from the 
same conditions. 

This theory of the origin of evil is already embodied in a 
well-known story, which need not be interpreted as having any 
historical basis whatever in order to have a profound meaning, 
more profound than even its orthodox interpreters have ordi- 
narily seen in it. Once upon a time there was a garden in which 
lived a man and a woman, etc. All their wants were fully 
satisfied by the spontaneous fruits of the earth. There was no 
conflict with nature, no struggle for existence, no antagonism 
of interests. But the gratification of a certain desire brought 
increase of numbers, and increase of numbers brought scarcity, 
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and scarcity brought antagonism of interests and the necessity 
for work. Paradise was lost. It is not necessary to imply any 
moral guilt, it is only necessary to see the inevitable outcome of 
the situation. With natural instincts which inevitably bring man 
into conflict with external nature, the factors of the subsequent 
development of social and moral problems were all locked up in 
the situation described in the story. 

In this antagonism of interests which grows out of scarcity, 
the institutions of property, of the family, and the state all have 
their common origin. No one, for example, thinks of claiming 
property in anything which exists in sufficient abundance for all. 
But when there is not enough to go around, each unit of the 
supply becomes a prize for somebody, and there would be a gen- 
eral scramble did not society itself undertake to determine to 
whom each unit should belong. Possession itself is not property ; 
but when society itself recognizes one's right to a thing and pro- 
tects him in that right, that is property. Whenever society is 
sufficiently organized to recognize a right and afford it some 
measure of protection, there is a state. And there is a family 
wherever there is a small group within which the ties of blood 
and kinship are strong enough to overcome the natural rivalry 
created by scarcity, and create a kind of unity of interests. This 
unity of interests within the group is sufficient to separate it from 
the rest of the world and from other similar groups among which 
the natural rivalry persists. Saying nothing of the barbarous 
notion that wives and children are themselves property, even in 
the higher stages of social development, it is the desire to safe- 
guard those to whom one is bound by ties of natural affection, by 
sharing with them the advantages of property, which furnishes 
the basis for the legal definition of the family group. 

Closely related to the right of property, parts of it in fact, 
are several other rights, such as that of contract, of transfer, of 
bequest, and a number of other things with which lawyers occupy 
themselves. It would be difficult to find any question in the 
whole science of jurisprudence, or of ethics, politics, or any of 
the special social sciences, for that matter, which does not grow 
out of the initial fact of economic scarcity and the consequent 
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antagonism of interests among men. This shows as nothing else 
can the underlying unity of all the so-called social sciences, that 
is, all the sciences which have to do with the relations between 
man and man; and it shows also that the unifying principle is 
an economic one. Even the so-called gregarious instincts are 
very probably the outgrowth of the economic struggle, the advan- 
tage of carrying on that struggle in groups giving a selective 
advantage to those groups which develop gregariousness over 
those which do not. But whether this be true or not, the prob- 
lems which furnish the raison d'etre for all the social sciences 
have their origin in the common soil of economic scarcity. That 
is to say, though there may be human relations capable of being 
studied which do not originate in this way, such relations fur- 
nish no practical problem, and the sole motive for such study 
is mere scientific curiosity. Such study is merely scholastic. But 
these human relations which furnish us with real problems, prob- 
lems which are vital and upon which our ability to direct our own 
evolution depends, rest upon an economic basis. 

This does not necessarily constitute economics as the master- 
science with the other social sciences as subordinate to it; but it 
does signify that if there is such a thing as a master-science, eco- 
nomics has the first claim to that position among the social 
sciences. The economic problem is the fundamental one, out of 
which all other social and moral problems have grown. 

It has already been suggested that, in the case of the family 
at least, the fundamental rivalry which grows out of economic 
scarcity is counteracted by another motive, viz., natural affection. 
But this is not the only counteracting force. As the individual 
looks out upon the world, with himself at the center of his field of 
view, he will see the antagonism of interests as an all-pervasive 
fact. But within a series of concentric circles he will see that this 
all-pervasive conflict is balanced against, softened, or modified by 
a considerable variety of counteracting forces. Within the small- 
est of these circles, viz., the family, the counteracting force, which 
may be called natural affection, so completely overcomes the basic 
conflict, in the normal case at least, as to cause it to be lost sight 
of and to create a kind of community of interests. In a wider 
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geographical group known as the state there is a counteracting 
force, called patriotism or loyalty, much weaker than natural 
affection as a counteragent, which, though not obscuring the all- 
pervasive conflict, yet modifies it into what is known as economic 
competition. Outside this group, but including the civilized 
world, is a group within which a still weaker tie, the feeling of 
kinship through a common culture, modifies the all-pervasive 
struggle. Though the condition is coming more and more to be 
one of competition, it is still one of latent warfare, but of war- 
fare according to civilized principles. Outside this circle and 
including all mankind, the conflict is softened merely by the feel- 
ing of a common humanity, and the condition is one of latent 
warfare softened by none of the ameliorations prescribed by 
international law. Still outside this circle lies the whole 
non-human universe where, generally speaking, there is no 
counteracting force and where the normal condition is one of 
appropriation of the weaker by the stronger. 

Of course there are other circles and groups, such as the 
church, the lodge, the trade-union, etc., where varying degrees of 
counteraction are found, but the more characteristic groups are 
probably those already named. The circles described are those 
surrounding the average civilized man. The width of the circles 
within which the varying conditions named would be found would 
depend upon the degree of socialization of the individual. At the 
bottom of the scale would be found the cannibal whose attitude 
of appropriation would include the whole world, human and non- 
human, outside of a very narrow circle, say his own tribe. At 
the opposite end would be the religious vegetarian who would not 
assume the attitude of appropriation until he had gotten outside 
of the whole animal kingdom. Again, there may possibly be an 
individual here and there in whom the feeling of humanity is so 
strong as completely to overbalance the general antagonism of 
interests and lead him to treat all mankind as the normal indi- 
vidual now treats the members of his own family. In case we 
were all so constituted we should have communism, whatever 
the form of social organization might appear to be. But such 
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individuals, if they exist at all, are so few and far between as to 
be negligible. 

Certain other bases of conflict, such as the desire to be con- 
spicuous as against envy, and the desire for power as against 
resentment, are not only secondary to the one already outlined, 
but they really grow out of it. The only conspicuous form of 
antagonism which is not directly associated with the fact of 
scarcity is that between the factor of scientific curiosity, leading 
us to delight in the discovery of new things, over against the 
factor of mental inertia. These two factors, present in every per- 
son but combined in different proportions, not only produce a 
conflict within the individual but between different individuals. 
This is really the basis of the so-called conflict between science 
and religion, which is nothing more nor less than a conflict 
between the scientific spirit, continually seeking to find out new 
things, and the religious spirit, continually seeking to get itself 
adjusted to a system of belief upon which it can rest undisturbed. 
So far as religious opinions themselves are concerned, they are 
merely old scientific theories no longer resting necessarily upon 
evidence but retained because of the unwillingness of its sup- 
porters to reconstruct the whole body of their beliefs and opinions. 
For the theory of the origin of this form of conflict there is also 
to be found its mythical setting. And this is embodied in the 
story of the box of Pandora whose curiosity and uncontrolled 
desire to pry into things let loose a swarm of plagues upon the 
earth, as was the case according to another story when Eve 
partook of the forbidden fruit. Both stories, when properly 
interpreted, come to have a striking significance for the sociolo- 
gist. 

I am aware that the considerations which I have presented 
may seem rather commonplace, but that fact need not affect 
their value, I hope. Whether we agree with Burke or not, 
that there are not many new discoveries made in moral philoso- 
phy, we must nevertheless admit that many of the fundamental 
facts in sociology have been known and understood for a very 
long time. 
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DISCUSSION 
Professor A. B. Wolfe, Oberlin College 

Professor Carver gives us a materialistic interpretation of society and 
one which in its essentials I do not believe can be successfully assailed. Bring- 
ing us back sharply from the refinements of the psychological economists he 
gives us a timely reminder that the subject-matter of economics is after all 
material wealth — scarce things — in its relation to human wants. 

The term fundamental may be used in two senses and it is open to Pro- 
fessor Carver to show that the conflict of economic desires is the founda- 
tion of social conflict in either or both of these two senses. In the first place, 
economic conflict is fundamental if it can be shown to be the germ from 
which have developed historically all the important conflict phases of modern 
society. In this sense then the present importance of economic conflict will 
depend upon the number and strength of these survivals of, or outgrowths 
from, this primitive struggle for wealth and income in whatever form. In 
the second place, economic conflict is fundamental if it can be shown to be 
the constant and necessary result of man's relation to his environment, both 
physical and social, if it can be shown to be the form of struggle or com- 
petition that persists after all others have ebbed away, and to be the inevita- 
ble condition not only accompanying other forms of conflict, as long as these 
continue to exist, but underlying all our social organization so long as nature 
and human nature remain what they are. It is by no means necessary to 
attempt to prove that all forms of social conflict are merely forms of economic 
conflict, although a fair case might be made out for that proposition. This 
however would involve a controversy over the definition of the term "eco- 
nomic." As I understand Professor Carver, and I think this point should be 
kept very carefully in mind, he does not pretend to say that economic conflict is 
the sum total of conflict in society; he distinctly leaves room for other "con- 
flict stimuli," and he cannot therefore justly be charged with putting a part for 
the whole. But he does make economic conflict fundamental in both the 
senses just noted'. He gives us no mere genetic interpretation of conflict. 
The conflict of desires for wealth and income either within the same indi- 
vidual or, more easily seen, between individuals, was not only the primitive 
motive force of organization, selection, and progress; it remains today the 
basis of social conflict and social organization. Personally, I do not see how 
this thesis can be disproved without denying at once the validity of the law of 
diminishing returns, the expansibility of human wants, and the effectiveness, 
of the desire for offspring in increasing population beyond any assigned limit. 

Had he had time Professor Carver would undoubtedly have made his 
argument still stronger, from the evolutionary standpoint. Not only do 
diminishing returns, on the one hand, and the desire for offspring and the 
insatiability of wants, on the other, make social disharmony through the 
conflict of material interests inevitable, but the human race is also unfortu- 
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nately in possession of an inheritance from its animal ancestors of a passion 
for fighting, of a cunning in capturing prey, of a love of circumventing the 
other fellow, which find outlet in numerous nocuous and innocuous ways in 
our present-day life, which fortify present causes for economic conflict, and 
which stand as great, if not insuperable, obstacles in the way of the early 
success of universal peace, whether international, intercorporate, or inter- 
individual. The egotic interest, the love of glory, the thirst for power, the 
gaming instinct, are largely survivals of this genetic past when primitive man 
was becoming definitely conscious of himself through conflict with nature 
and other men for subsistence, and for the (then) distinctly economic pos- 
session and asset of wives and concubines. The law of self-preservation is 
not merely a biological law, it is an economic law, one which the modern 
expansion of wants has extended into a law of self-preservation at a certain 
standard of living. Every struggle to maintain a standard of living, whether 
it is a strike of trade-unionists or an individual's choice of one of two ways 
of spending a dollar, is an economic struggle. It is this struggle, funda- 
mentally, that necessitates standing armies and policemen and courts and 
tribunals of arbitration, that necessitates the law of property and of contracts, 
that stimulates the solidarity of groups and group interests. The necessity of 
limiting economic conflict in the interests of production is the mother of 
social organization. Sociality and expediency are largely synonomous 
terms. 

It will not do, furthermore, to say that Professor Carver takes into con- 
sideration only material interests and leaves out of account the higher, so- 
called spiritual elements of life. What he does do, and we need the reminder, 
is to recall to us the fact that the satisfaction of all these higher desires is 
conditioned by the material basis of civilization. Just as surely as our present 
material development itself is based on a limited supply of nitrogen com- 
pounds in the soil and on a coal and iron supply which seems far from 
inexhaustible, is the gratification of recreational, educational, religious, and 
cultural desires, impossible without a solid basis of material wealth, both 
national and individual. Ability and capital are constituents of the "oppor- 
tunity" of which the honored president of this society is so powerful a 
champion. Without capital there is no leisure, without leisure no culture, 
no invention, no science. This is a trite line of reasoning, but that destroys 
neither its truth nor its sociological importance. That opportunity is such 
an unequal matter, is so conspicuously absent for uncounted millions, is due 
to the fact that the lower economic groups through their very massiveness 
(we call them "the masses") are not successful competitors in the economic 
struggle. With them it is philoprogenitiveness versus standard of living, an 
individual struggle in which standard of living is worsted. The "masses" 
being out of all proportion to their wealth, necessarily lack wide opportunity 
for the satisfaction of the higher desires. One other fact, also, helps explain 
lack of opportunity. Society has not yet found a very successful method of 
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arbitrating the economic conflict. The social man is weaker than the economic 
man. 

Nevertheless, save by some form of compromise and arbitration, we can- 
not make the economic life less a blind individual or narrow group struggle 
and more of an engine for positive social progress than it is now. Without 
such arbitration of desires, within the individual and between individuals, 
neither the simple nor the strenuous life will avail to solve the social prob- 
lem. Through compromise alone, in my opinion, can we escape the sharp- 
ness and destructiveness of the threefold conflict outlined by Professor 
Carver. It is a question of bicycles and books versus babies, of prosperity 
for the few and poverty for the many versus a moderate, continent, comfort 
for all — for all so long and only so long, as the semiofficial cry that goes up 
in this country and in Europe for a large population, irrespective of quality 
or resources, is not carelessly and heedlessly followed. 

The longing to escape the limitations of this material basis of civilization 
is pathetic in its universality, and in the unreal idealism into which it forces 
itself in its effort to explain away pain and evil and struggle for existence. 
The strength of this longing is attested by the zeal with which people belittle 
the importance of the economic motive in explaining social organization and 
processes, and by the entirely disproportionate influence they attribute to 
other, possibly independent, forms of conflict. The lost paradise of the past 
and the hoped-for heaven of the future were ideals constructed by the elimi- 
nation of diminishing returns and the suspension of the sex impulse. Thus at 
one fell swoop the population problem and the subsistence problem were 
solved — mythically — on paper, as it were. Church and state, both Catholic 
and Protestant, have for centuries preached content and self-sacrifice and 
future reward without materially lessening the imperiousness of present 
wants, or conspicuously blunting the horns of the dilemma upon which we 
find ourselves. It seems to me that most of our philosophy has in fact sidled 
prudently around the economic foundation of life and swerved gallantly off 
into the ideal, just as a good deal of our systematic ethics has built up 
theories of right and wrong in complete obliviousness to the evolutionary, 
the struggle, the economic sources from which our notions of morals have 
been derived. 

Economic conflict may be restricted, as Professor Carver has pointed 
out, within larger and larger social groups. It will not do however to be too 
optimistic about the ameliorative influence of ever-widening social bonds in 
counteracting the conflict of economic interests. Counteraction takes place 
effectively only when possible conflicts within the group are provided against, 
and especially when we are sure that inter-group conflict is not stimulated 
to about the same degree that intra-group conflict is allayed. I do not think 
that Professor Carver gives this fact due weight. How far the sum total 
of conflict is really lessened by social groupings is a question. Is it not 
entirely possible, at least, that we restrict or discourage conflict within the 
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group only to find it bursting forth, with all the fury of pent-up power, in 
conflict between economically antagonistic groups? Conversely, the presence 
of impending conflict between groups or classes or races is often the motive- 
force compelling people to unify. Germany accomplishes something like 
national unity, only to fall with crushing force upon France. The inevitable 
conflict with Russia for control of land upon which to place an expanding 
population gives a great impetus to the growth of Japanese unity. Laborers 
no sooner combine to restrict individual competition than employers do the 
same, and a new mode of warfare is the result. The greater the commercial 
unity of one country — the more efficient its industrial organization — the 
keener its conflict with other countries for the markets of the world, a form 
of competition that did not before exist in any intensity. Even the family, 
while limiting conflict on one side, tends to intensify it on the other. Within 
the family sympathy overrules selfishness, but the man with a family will be 
a harder competitor, whether a bricklayer or a stock speculator, than his 
unmarried brother. Sympathy, moreover, is playing something of an uphill 
game, considering the impersonal and corporate organization of modern 
industry. Patriotism, also, which Professor Carver mentions as a restrictive 
influence, as it undoubtedly is in part, is of two kinds, and the one most often 
in evidence is of the "trade-follows-the-flag" brand. It is not a very strong 
ally of universal peace projects. National conflict, class conflict, race con- 
flict — would any of these be so serious if they were not in large measure eco- 
nomic conflict in disguise? 

I believe, then, that Professor Carver has demonstrated, as fully as possi- 
ble within the time at his disposal, that the economic conflict "is about the 
most fundamental fact in sociology or morals." Glad as I should be to dis- 
agree with him, I find myself essentially in accord with his conclusions. At 
the same time the fact that "the economic problem is the fundamental one, 
out of which all other social and moral problems have grown," even should 
it be widely admitted a fact, does not, in my opinion, signify that economics 
has first claim to the position of master science among the social sciences. 
There is still need of a specific economic science and of a "sociology" — the 
latter to give more due attention to the economic motive and the economic 
conflict than it has as yet given. 



Professor E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin 

Professor Carver has explained with faultless logic the origin of the 
economic factor in social conflicts. But I think he puts the part for the 
whole. Economic scarcity is probably the principal cause of conflicts, but 
by no means the only one. He insists that moral evil grows out of non-moral 
evil, i. e., out of the disharmony between man and Nature. If this were so, 
how could so many quarrels arise in a leisure class lifted far above economic 
solicitude? Think of the countless duels between European cavaliers or 
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Japanese samurai on account of a word, a gesture, or a look construed as a 
slight or an insult! Think of the brawls between gentlemen in the streets of 
mediaeval Italian cities — Montagues against Capulets, etc. In fact it seems as 
if the swollen, interfering egos of haughty nobles provoke more conflict than 
the conflicting economic wants of the needy commoners. 

Besides egotic conflict there is conflict arising from sex scarcity. Was 
the Kadi a fool whose first remark was — whenever two brawlers were 
brought before him — "Find the woman"? Have not most of the schemes, 
rivalries, stratagems, treacheries, and duels of those lifted above economic 
worry related to women? The multiplication and refinement of economic 
wants is well-nigh paralleled by the multiplication and refinement of genesic 
wants. Professor Carver says that a society in an environment sufficiently 
bountiful to supply all their desires for goods would be a paradise. Would 
it? Suppose there were not enough comely women to go around? How 
about the rivalries of suitors? 

He traces the institution of the fomily to "the antagonism of interest 
which grows out of scarcity." Surely the giving to the man a permanent 
legal hold upon a woman, analogbus to the property right, originates in that 
jealousy which prompts the male to want to keep the female all to himself. 
Unhampered, the economic factor tends to polygamy — the appropriation of 
numerous women by the rich. The establishing of obligatory monogamy is a 
limitation upon the economic factor, and marks the triumph of the sex crav- 
ings of the many over the monopoly power of the few. 

Along with the economic exploitation of the weak by the strong has often 
gone sex exploitation. "Booty and Beauty" have been the two spurs pricking 
the young men of the tribe to the warrior life. Sometimes the beaten people 
binds itself to deliver every year to the conquerors not only a tribute of 
produce, but also a tribute of maidens. Recall the feudal lords' jus primae 
noctis and the fact that in certain Malay states the sultan not only exacts his 
dues of taxes, but requires every maiden to pass through his harem. 

Again there is a scarcity of glory as well as a scarcity of goods. "Gold 
and glory" are often held out as inducements to wage warfare. Many a 
tribe, ruling class, or dynasty has attacked its neighbor just to wreak its lust 
for domination, or to make the world resound with the fame of its prowess. 
There is also the religious motive to conflict, the desire to procure women to 
dedicate to the national god, captives to sacrifice, or proselytes to swell the 
number of his worshipers. 

I think I perceive beside the interference of interests another great cause 
of conflict, viz., consciousness of difference. Does anyone suppose that the 
pressure of the Chinese upon the California labor market in 1879 would have 
sufficed to create an opposition resulting in Chinese exclusion had there not 
been in these immigrants certain striking physical and cultural differences for 
the agitation to seize upon? The most determined attempts have been made 
to interpret religious schisms and religious wars in economic terms; and they 
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have failed. Political scientists, in setting forth the conditions under which 
a stable political society can be formed by a people, take care to postulate not 
only a certain agreement of interests, but a certain community in blood, 
language, religion, culture, etc. Is this not a recognition of the principle that 
heterogeneity is one root of conflict? Professor Carver's theory would oblige 
us to discard the contribution that Gumplowicz and Ratzenhofer have made 
to sociology. For they both assume that the process of reciprocal accom- 
modation and increasing resemblance between the conquerors and the con- 
quered socializes them with respect to one another and removes at last the 
roots of their original antagonism. 

I am willing to grant the all-pervasiveness of economic interest, and to 
put economics as the first in importance of the social sciences. But eco- 
nomics is not the master science, because the motives it considers can by no 
means explain all the phenomena. The only master science for social phe- 
nomena is sociology. 



Professor Edward C. Hayes, University of Illinois 

It was said, in the opening paper, that the other forms of struggle grow 
out of economic struggle. It would be quite as true to say that what passes 
for economic struggle frequently grows out of egotic, or some other non- 
economic motive. 

Grant that the sociologist of insight will detect an economic motive as 
the spring of much of the political struggle, and other ostensibly non-eco- 
nomic conflict. It must equally be seen that ostensibly economic struggle is 
largely an expression of desires other than the physical wants calling for 
material things. Why is it that the great mass of those men who already 
have an income that is adequate to their comfort continue in business? Why 
is it that the great magnates of trade and commerce are still in the race? 
Because it is a race. Not bread and butter, but victory, success, sense of 
achievement, and a socially triumphant self, are the prizes sought. It is the 
desire for such prizes, and the Thaetigkeitstrieb, the urge to "wreak one's 
self," more than the needs of the body for material things, that keep men 
turning the wheels of industry on the greatest scale. 

Another point: The third form of conflict mentioned in the paper was 
the conflict between different desires that arise within the individual breast. 
Even this he would have arise from the desire for, and the scarcity of, 
material things. I do not trust even Professor Carver's logic to make 
that convincing. The struggles within us are not expressions of one kind of 
motive. It is the variety of our motives that gives to life its interest and 
value, and its difficulty. Because of it we have been credited with original 
sin, with natural depravity. Now we do not deserve that bad reputation. 
Life is so complicated a proposition that one of the motives is likely to have 
its way at the sacrifice of the other values that are at stake, and so we make 
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a mess of life — not because our natural motives are bad, but because they are 
diverse; and it is the very richness and worth of our endowment that occa- 
sions the great moral difficulty. 

This is true, not for individuals only, but for societies also. Appraisal 
of things is only one of the forms of social valuation. The most important 
differences between societies are in the valuations that prevail in them and 
the corresponding motives and ambitions that prompt the activities of their 
members. The most fundamental social progress is progress toward the pre- 
valence of a rational balance of social valuations and of motives due to social 
suggestion and control. The greatest social problem grows out of the diversity 
of motives and is incomprehensible when any single kind of motive is taken 
as the sole clew. 



Mrs. C. P. S. Gilman, New York City 
I would like to make one or two points as to the pressure of economic 
interest. 

If conflict is due to the lack of economic goods, would it not be in pro- 
portion to that lack? In those parts of the world where life is most difficult, 
as in Iceland, would not the struggle be keenest? But do we find that so? 
Again, if scarcity of goods causes conflict of interests between individuals, 
would not conflict be in proportion to numbers? But do we find the most 
crowded nations, like China, most combative? Then, have we not the 
economic fact that individual interests are best subserved by equitable distri- 
bution and that we should profit more by peaceable co-operation? If this is 
true, does it not show some other factor bringing on conflict when we should 
be better off without it? 

We should recognize two things: The first is the fact that we, on the 
one hand as individual animals and on the other hand as members of a social 
group, carry within ourselves the recognized ego interest and the equally 
recognized social interest ; and there is conflict between them in every human 
soul. But there is still another thing: economic conditions have produced 
among various groups of animals (such as the well-worn examples of the 
bees and ants) perfectly peaceable communal organization. But these struc- 
tures are distinctly of a gynecocentric nature, while the human race has been 
androcentric. In both sexes egotic motives are found, though in the male 
preponderantly. It is the turkey cock who struts as well as fights. Combat 
is an essentially male sex-instinct. 



Professor Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia University 
I do not care to enter into a discussion, in any proper sense of the term. 
Let me merely call attention to one or two facts that have an important bear- 
ing on our problem. 

Whether conflicts all grow out of economic conditions or not, depends 
upon the construction that we give to the word "economic." According to 
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accepted definitions of "economy," the economic adjustment is not the funda- 
mental or the primary one for any organism. The first life necessity of the 
organism is not to take in food — it can wait a few minutes for that; it is to 
resist or to withstand certain environmental influences. There is a limit to 
the light, to the electrical tension, to the heat, to the mechanical pressure, that 
can be endured. Adjustment of the organism to these things is the beginning 
of psychological, as it is the maintaining of physical, life. It is an adjust- 
ment to degrees, to shadings, to congruities, to harmonies, and to admit this 
is to acknowledge that the primary adjustments are aesthetic, rather than 
economic. We shall one day base our economics upon aesthetic premises, as 
we are attempting today to base other social sciences on economics. 



Professor E. H. Vickers, Tokio, Japan 

It seems bold to question such a carefully reasoned paper without having 
an opportunity to have thought it over, but a protest against the general 
thesis brought out in this paper, it seems to me, should be made, because the 
fundamental conflicts are the ones which the writer has put in the third 
class. Professor Carver said the first and fundamental conflict was between 
man and nature; the second between man and man, and the third the con- 
flict of interests in the individual. I would like to say that it is in this third 
group we find what is fundamental. 

The egotic interests of which Professor Ross spoke are of two classes : 

(1) leading us to something better in social as well as individual life; and 

(2) leading us to something worse. We are on the wrong track, we are 
after the wrong thing, when men continue to struggle for an abundance of 
the scarce goods. If the Orient has had a lesson for us, it is in impressing 
us with the fact that we have got to be satisfied by limitation. We must put 
a limitation upon our desires, and that is one way in which we come to true 
social and individual happiness. To illustrate what I mean : if a man is suffer- 
ing from the disease of drink, is it best for him to have more drink? Is it 
right to concede that he should struggle for more drink ? When we are putting 
our civilization upon a purely materialistic basis, we are fighting for more 
drink. 

The basis of social conflict is therefore in this conflict of motives of the 
individual; which uplift or drag down the individual. We need to recognize 
that conflict as fundamental. When we are after the wrong thing we give a 
license to those motives which are leading us as individuals in the wrong way. 



Dr. Edward T. Devine, New York City 

The chief objection that I have to the rejoinders thus far made is that 
they seem to leave the writer of the paper undisputed in the field of eco- 
nomics. I am, therefore, inclined to join issue distinctly upon economic 
grounds. 
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As I look out upon the human race from the individual point of view, 
the great economic fact which I see is not one of conflict, but one of choice. 
The difficulty that seems to me to lie in the materialistic explanation that has 
been given is that it misinterprets what actually takes place with nine-tenths 
of these choices. There are ever, to be sure, some people who are on the 
margins, and who are actuated by the sort of motives described, but the great 
body of mankind seems to me not to be influenced by these motives at all. 
It is the choice of the higher thing that influences them. With some people 
it may be a question of Bicycles versus Babies. In such a case it is not so 
much a conflict within themselves as a sacrifice, and a sacrifice is always an 
indication of a surplus. The thing we see is not an economic struggle modi- 
fied and influenced and softened by a thousand other considerations, but these 
other influences which are themselves the fundamental consideration. 



Professor Lester F. Ward, Brown University 

I feel as though I might express at least what I think is the view of the 
Sociological Society — that Professor Carver need not feel aggrieved by the 
fact that most of the speakers have taken issue with him. He has been 
kind enough to come into our meeting with a paper written upon an essen- 
tially economic basis with a view to showing us how broad that great science 
of economics is ; and we are grateful to him for having done so. 

Most of us appreciate the vastness of the economic struggle, but the more 
I look at the general doctrine of historical materialism, or the economic inter- 
pretation of history, or by whatever other name we may call it, the more it 
narrows down relatively to the other motives and factors of history. 

Now if it becomes a question of definition; if the economists are to 
maintain that all interests are economic; then of course the whole field is 
theirs. But is it true or proper that the word "economic" should be thus 
expanded? Should it not be confined to the nutritive side, leaving repro- 
duction and the other motives out of the economic field? The more we look 
at it, the more the economic side contracts and the more the reproductive, 
the aesthetic, moral, and all the sociogenetic motives loom up on the horizon 
of our sociological discussion. 

We have already had presented the moral and the aesthetic side of 
these highest derivative motives. But little has been said of the intellectual 
factor in the world. Professor Carver, in an admirable book which he has 
compiled, recognizes himself in his introduction that the intellectual motives 
of mankind have produced the entire progress of civilization. Yet these are 
not at all included in his economic scheme. 



Professor T. N. Carver, Harvard University 

This discussion seems to be a kind of a laboratory demonstration of the 
fact that there are various forms of conflict. Perhaps it is unsafe to allow 
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economists to define their own science, but it is at least equally unsafe to 
allow its enemies to define it. If we economists are to be allowed only such 
space as the representatives of other sciences are willing to leave us, I am 
afraid that we shall soon find ourselves standing on the point of a needle. 

As to the question, Is choice the fundamental fact? I really cannot dis- 
cuss it at all, because it seems to me that choice is a form of conflict. The 
third form of conflict which I tried to outline in my paper really includes all 
that has been said for the contention that choice is an elementary social fact. 

As to the contention that it was curiosity which made Eve eat the apple, 
allow me to say that I do not care what her motive was, or whether there 
was any motive or any Eve. The essential point is that whatever the motive, 
or whatever the historical setting, the normal result of the gratification of 
the sexual instinct was the increase of numbers, and increase of numbers 
brought scarcity, and that threw man out of harmony with nature. More- 
over, I took pains to define scarcity in relative terms. Therefore it does not 
seem necessary to argue the question whether the conflict is more intense 
where population is most dense or where it is less dense. Relatively to 
human desires it is quite possible that scarcity is less in China than in this 
country. Since scarcity, as I pointed out, may result from an expansion of 
human desires as well as from an increase of numbers, it would seem also 
that the so-called opulent classes may come about as far short of complete 
satisfaction as the less opulent classes. Their motives for the struggle for 
more than they have may be quite as strong as the motives of any class. 

The point raised by Professor Giddings seems to be the key to the whole 
question. I am quite willing to admit that there may be a form of conflict 
more elementary than any economic conflict. The individual may find him- 
self in a conflict with nature which does not show itself at once in the form 
of scarcity. The weather may be colder, for example, than our bodies are 
fitted by nature to endure. But out of this situation develops the need for 
fuel, shelter, and clothing, and these things are scarce. This elementary con- 
flict between man and nature speedily reaches the stage of scarcity, in other 
words, the economic stage, and then it passes almost instantly into the social 
stage, or the stage of conflict between man and man. 

It has been suggested that problems of sex and of population do not 
belong to the economist. I only need to remind you that these questions 
were treated by economists as a matter of course long before sociology was 
heard of. 

It is argued that the desire for glory has been one of the great causes 
of social conflict. But what is the desire for glory? It seems to me to be 
nothing but the desire to be first in the conflict merely for the distinction 
which it brings. The conflict may be based upon strictly economic motives, 
but some souls become so filled with the spirit of conflict as to forget what 
the fight is all about and delight in the fight for its own sake, and in 
victory for its own sake. That is glory. 
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As to the so-called natural bumptiousness of the human male, it seems 
to me to have originated in much the same way. Owing to economic scarcity, 
the race has developed under conditions of conflict, and those tribes and other 
groups have survived who have been best fitted, mentally as well as physically, 
for the conflict. Those peaceful souls who have sought to avoid conflict have 
gone to the wall. The story of the Moravian towns in southern Ohio had 
probably been repeated thousands of times in the formative period of our 
own race. By the sheer process of selection, a type of man has been evolved 
who loves fighting for its own sake — a fighting type. The desire for glory 
is only another term for this formative bumptiousness. 

As to the importance of the principle of "consciousness of kind," it 
seems to me to be as great as it can seem to anyone. But its function is that 
of a counter-agent. The universal and all-pervasive conflict of interests is 
the basic fact; but this conflict is counteracted by the consciousness of kind, 
in various of its manifestations, by natural affection within the family, by 
patriotism and loyalty among the citizens of the same state, etc. The case 
of the cannibal is probably the extreme of weakness of any counteracting 
force. At the opposite extreme is that of the religious vegetarian who thinks 
it wrong to take the life of any fellow creature for our own gratification. 



